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“TELL HER THAT OUR FIRM IS INSOLVENT, AND 


THE FERROL FAMILY; 
OR, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOLDEN HILLS.” 

CHAPTER I1l.—EUSTON’S CONFLICT AND CHOICE. 
It’ may be believed that Mr. Euston Ferrol’s break- 
fast was spoiled for that day. He took his hat, 
and, feeling that he needed air, motion, something 
to clear away the stifling sensation which was thick 
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WILL BE IN THE GAZETTE BEFORE A WEEK.” 


about him, he walked rapidly towards the park. 
The words kept sounding in his ears, as if iterated. 
perpetually by some dull distant echo in his brain, 
“ Hopeless insolvency.” He wanted to be alone 
with the spectre, to look at it fairly, to measure its 
magnitude, to count the cost of its continual pre- 
sence. He almost started when, turning a corner, 
he met Z 44 sauntering on his beat, aud fancied 
that the policeman’s keen regard noted him par- 
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ticularly amony the passers-by; he pulled his hat 
deeper over his brows, and hurried onwards; so 
that the professional instincts of Z 44 caused him 
to pause a moment, and think that if it were not 
Mr. Euston Ferro], he should suspect something. 

At last he sat down in a retired place, under 
trees, where the only person in sight was a man 
sweeping the gravel at some distance. But the 
spectre was with him, beside him: his brow was 
fevered, his brain stupified, except to the one vivid 
impression, which seemed burned upon it, “ Hope- 
less insolvency.” 

As a lightening on a dark day, came promptings 
of the honest and honourable course to pursue—to 
advise his father that the position of the firm should 
be declared, everything given up to their creditors, 
and the unutterable falseness of their present pre- 
tension extinguished resolutely. Well had it been 
for Euston Ferrol had he obeyed these suggestions 
of that gracious Power which endeavours to with- 
hold men from purposed evil, and to arrest their 
natural declension into sin. But the Adversary 
was at work likewise with this leaguered soul. 
“Then,” whispered the Temptex, “ you are willing 
to fall from your high estate, bo endure the con- 
tumely of pity, to give up all your luxuries, and 
work hard in obscurity for your daily bread ?” 
And the young man, reared in affluence and self- 
indulgence, with no higher principle of action than 
his own gratification, shrank from the courage of 
honesty. A thought as powerful as any other was 
of his cousin Mildred. He kmew that he must 
give her up, if he were anything but the wealthy 
partner of the great banking firm; and she was 
now his affianced wife. If he were her husband, 
he would be stronger to face am altered fortune; he 
would postpone further consideration of the subject 
till then: a few weeks could not make mach dif- 
ference. Had he loved her truly, he could have 
harboured no such traitorous design of dragging 
her down into his possible misfortunes. But he 
was not without a gloss for his comsacience. The 
ugly word “fraud” was wrapt in the euphemism 
of “keeping up appearances ;” and a vision of pos- 
sible successful speculation, which might replace 
the house in a solvent situation, bridged the black 
gulf of present bankruptcy. 

Most people have seen Retzsch’s celebrated etch- 
ing of the Chess-players—Satan and Man the 
opponents, and the stake, a soul! A terrible 
truth lies shrouded in the parable. Such episodes 
of spirit-conflict do take place in the history of 
many a life, with results involved which are vast 
as they are unforeseen. Euston Ferrol felt a com- 
parative calm when the strife was over. Better 
had the fiercest tumult rent his breast, so it had 
ended otherwise. The temptation had triumphed; 
he laid the salvo to his conscience that it was but 
for a time. 


He had no nervousness returning 

through the streets; neither had Z 44 occasion to 

recall his professional instincts of an hour ago. 
Afternoon arrived before he found opportunity of 


private speech with his father. And then, in a few 
words, he informed him of his engagement with 


Mildred, and likewise of the usual determination 

















induce him to swerve from it. The old gentleman 
remained silent for some minutes. He sat in the 
same chair which had received Mrs. Carnaby Pyke’s 
prophetic warning only the day before. 

“And pray, is the young lady aware that she 
marries an insolvent pauper ?” 

Euston was somewhat taken aback, but replicd: 
“Certainly not; for at the time——” 

“Of course,” interrupted his father, “had you 
known your position, you would have informed her 
of it, and she would have accepted you—eh ?” 

The young man changed colour. 
am.” 

*«You suppose so!’ No, Mr. Euston Ferrol; 
you are not so infatuated but that you know it is 
your gilding she values, and not yourself. Hov- 
ever, you can easily put it to the test,” he con- 
tinued, in an ironical tone. “Just tell her that our 
firm is insolvent, and will be in the ‘ Gazette’ be- 
fore a week. ‘Tell her that probably you may be 
able, after the crash, to get a place as clerk in 
Duckett’s, or some other banking-house—for you 
are clever, and understand the business well; and 
then you can make experiment of love in a cottage, 
which would undoubtedly suit your tastes and 
habits admirably. No more now,” when his son 
was about to speak; “do as I bid you—for know,” 
and he stood up to leave the office, “ that I would 
as soon go among ail the clerks outside, and pro- 
claim our insolvency, as see you make this pauper 
match.” 

“One word, sir,” craved Euston, whose sharp 
wits suggested a telling truth. “If I marry any 
one else, any lady of fortune, I shall have to make 
settlements ; my circumstances will be minutely in- 
vestigated by law-agents; and that seems to me 
but another mode of getting into the ‘ Gazetie.’” 

His father stared at him an instant, from under 
his shaggy brows. “Your sophistry shall not 
avail,” he said. “Sir Hugh Loftus is the natural 
guardian of the young lady, and if he makes refer- 
ence to me, I shall feel it my duty to enlightcr 
him as to your future prospects.” 

Mr. Ferrol’s brougham was announced; through 
the swinging mahogany doors and bowing subor- 
dinates he passed, and was whirled away to tle 
Paracelsus Clab, which was a considerable haunt 
of old gentlemen of his standing; and where he 
was one of the parties engaged in an absorbing 
game of chess with Mr. Rokeby Pawne, the cele- 
brated amateur. During the drive he sat crushed 
in a corner, as if*the frame of the old man had 
suddenly shrunken and collapsed; his face dreary 
as that of any penniless wretch in dense London. 

“ Would he dare to do it?” thought his son, m 
mental reference to his last threat. Such opposi- 
tion as this he had not looked for. The matier 
seemed to stand on the issue of which cared most 
for all that would be lost by an eclaircissement. 
The odds were against the younger man. But his 
was that dogged nature which clings the more 
tenaciously to its object because of difficulty and 
opposition. His astuteness calculated on the cle- 
ments of his father’s character, his love of dis 
play, of luxury, and of power: he could not lightly 
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hence Euston concluded that his words were an | yesterday have signed away thousands, lay helpless 


empty menace. ; 

The necessity of persuading Mrs. Ferrol to a 
temporary concealment of her daughter’s engage- 
ment, tasked all his ability. That lady wept over 
the prospect of parting with her beloved Mildred, 
though she owned there was no one she had ever 
known who so nearly came up to a fond mother’s 
ideal of him to whom she could intrust her trea- 
sure. Little he knew that she had been just before 
within an ace of boxing the treasure’s ears, being 
provoked by her refusal to appear to her lover. 
For Mildred did not in the least care about the man 
she had promised to marry; which her politic 
mother averred was of no consequence, provided 
she were civil to him for the present. Domestic 
bliss subsequently would take care of itself. 

Euston spent the evening with them, quite az 
sein du famille. Agnes played the accompaniments 
to her sister’s songs, and the pianoforte part in her 
brilliant harp duets; and Mrs. Ferrol showed off 


her treasure in every point of view; and there was | 


a charming little supper, by and by, with some 
mexceptionable dry sillery of a noted vintage—an 
appeal to a section of the guest’s nature, which his 
keen-sighted hostess had fathomed. More fasci- 
nated than ever, he made his adicus; and Mrs. Fer- 
rol corked up the residue of the sillery, laid aside 
the remains of the perigord pie, quenched the wax 
lights, and, having clad herself in a marvellous old 
dressing-gown, sat up some hours to finish the 
turning of a silk dress. After which, the inde- 
fatigable woman was out of bed at seven next 


morning, working strenuously at some other piece 
of dressmaking or millinery; and, altogether, un- 
dergoing an amount of daily labour, in “ keeping 
up appearances,” equivalent to the toils of any 
ordinary charwoman or maid-of-all-work. 


But had she not her reward? Did she not gain 
admittance into circles above her, and make ac- 
quaintanees in the first society? Had she not 
nobility on her visiting list, and their cards upon 
her table, ranged carefully, the highest rank upper- 
most? And, crowning triumph! was not her 
daughter engaged to marry one of the best 
matches accessible? What matter that her 
wealthy associates pitied her, with perhaps a 
sneer at her cleverness; and those chilling dames 
of rank condescended only to a cold bow, or at 
most an extension of finger-tips, to the aspiring 
little woman? ‘They knew that she would drop 
from their firmament at the end of the season, as 
completely as any falling star shooting into its 
native fog again. 

Euston had gone home, and been surprised to 
find the house yet lighted, the servants in com- 
motion. 

“Mr. Ferrol is ill, sir: Dr. Proby is with him. 
I believe it is a threatening of paralysis, sir.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BLOW, AND ITS RESULTS. 

Tae old man was not merely threatened, but ac- 
tually stricken. In the dark hours, towards the 
dawning, that blow descended, for fear of which he 
had shivered in stupor all night long; heavil y upon 
Sense and motion it fell, and the hand which could 








and aimless as an infant’s. 

His son looked at him in the grey daylight, when 
the candles were quenched, after the night of weary 
watching. The physicians had gone into another 
room, to hold consultation concerning the crisis ; 
and Euston stood alone by his father’s bedside. 
The face was drawn and withered, as by the lapse 
of a score years, since last evening; the eyes hollow, 
the lips shrunken. The apprehensive moaning, 
which had been frequent for hours, was now si- 
lent; he might have been dead, but for the bare 
breathing. 

Euston shuddered. Like all others who have 
their portion in this world, the hideous necessity 
of leaving it was invariably put far from his 
thoughts; but here the idea was forced upon him 
—thrust under his very eyes. He had a sensation, 
as if standing upon the edge of some utter dark- 
ness, and looking into its rayless depths, blindly. 
Beyond the narrow ledge of life, on which that 
nerveless form lay, he saw neither help nor hope! 
A horror fell upon him: he was glad to hear the 
physicians returning; he wiped the clammy drops 
from his pale forehead, and went to meet them. 

Not that he had remembered the real cause for 
horror, ay, for tears of blood, could he have wept 
them. This rich man, his father, had no inherit- 
ance, save in earthly wealth: nothing, in all the 
boundless realm of eternity, did he love or value. 
The veriest pauper, he would enter upon thai 
untried existence, and burdened with that debt 
which even an endless life of pain cannot pay. 
Oh, were it not preferable to be of the lowesi 
estate in this world, even a Lazarus among men, 
so the Saviour-friend were near in the honr of 
death and the day of judgment, rather than this 
Dives, who in his life-time received his good 
things P 

The result of the medical consultation was not 
so unfavourable as had been feared. One or two 
ameliorating symptoms were discovered in the 
patient, and a new system of curative agencies 
decided on, which it was hoped might prove 
efficient. Euston felt himself justified in going 
into the city, as usual; but, of course, he must 
first call at Bruton Street, lest Mildred might by 
any means hear a garbled account of his father’s 
illness. 

Now, Mrs. Ferrol chanced to be attired in ihe 
dressing-gown aforesaid, which had been an ancient 
flowered brocade of her husband's; the brilliant 
hues had worn in patches, and it was girded in 
the midst by the semblance of an invalided bell- 
rope. Her hair was rolled into a sort of top-knot, 
on the very summit of her head, in a manner more 
convenient than picturesque. ‘To assert that Mrs. 
Ferrol’s demeanour was not affected by her attire, 
would be incorrect, and also more than could he 
safely predicated of any daughter of Eve; but her 
presence of mind did not desert her under these 
trying circumstances. She welcomed him with 
all cordiality, begged him—blushing prettily—to 
excuse her deshabille, apologized for the late 
rising of the girls, being all the time in an egony 
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in curl papers. She would have wept, on hearing 
of Mr. Ferrol’s illness, had she not recollected that 
ler pocket handkerchief was unhappily up-stairs. 
But her sympathies were unbounded; and she 
could guarantee her darling child’s misery when 
she should hear the sad intelligence. 

“T shall break it to her gently,” said the tender 
mother. “For I may tell you, Mr. Euston, she 
would be angry if she knew that I said such a 
thing; but still, I think I may venture, to you— 
that everything connected with a gentleman, who 
shall be nameless”—Mrs. Ferrol looked arch— 
“has the deepest interest for her. Feeling, 
Mr. Euston, feeling is the predominant quality 
in my beloved child’s disposition. In fact, I may 
say that Mildred positively gushes over with 
feeling.” The lady missed her handkerchief, es- 
pecially at this juncture. 

“T hope to bring you better accounts in the even- 
ing,” he said, after a moment’s pre-occupied silence. 
Mrs. Ferrol’s usual graceful adieu was impeded by 
her narrow robe, and a consciousness of the top- 
knot cresting her appearance. For fully ten minutes 
afterwards, Mrs. Ferrol sate without moving, in 
deep cogitation on this important news, and its 
possible results; and by-and-by she administered 
a severe scolding to Ernest the page, for having 
admitted any gentleman at such an unseasonable 
hour; which admonition he received with a snivel- 
ling countenance, and professed heartfelt contrition. 

So haggard was Euston after his sleepless night, 
that the clerks remarked to one another on his 
altered looks; the elder praising him as an attentive 
son, and exemplary man of business. He was very 
busy that day. Besides the usual work, he com- 
menced a rigid examination of the bank books, with 
a view to becoming acquainted with the minutic of 
its affairs; he investigated the particulars of the 
hidden insolvency, and found that the partners were 
in the habit, now, of borrowing from the bank-till 
for their personal supplies. Rarely was there a 
record of such loans being refunded. He discovered 
that one or two other firms were aware of the rotten 
condition of the bank’s affairs, but were bound to 
silence by their own possession of some of the in- 
sufficient securities—on which they even traded 
successfully. 

Worn and ill as he had looked on entering the 


left it in the afternoon. 
man, who more than suspected the real state of 


things, raised his eyes as the young partner passed ; | 
and Euston was not so skilled in the arts of con- | 


cealment, but that a glance of almost guilty appre- 
hensiveness escaped him. Thenceforth he dreaded 
and disliked old Grimstone. Like one who treads 
the hollow crust of a crater, conscious that utter 
destruction is within a few inches of his feet; or 
the men who march over a powder mine, not know- 
ing the instant when it will explode and blow them 
to atoms; he had a continual slumbering fear, 
dark in the background of his thoughts. 

Very dark it seemed, indeed, as he sat by himself 
that evening, Dr. Proby, who dined with him, 
asleep on the sofa; for he never took more than two 
glasses of madeira, knowing ihat most of his patients 
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were qualified to be such by the juice of the grape. 
Euston had the decanters as his companions; his 
face was flushed when he left them. For the firs: 
time he had tried the perilous prescription of drown. 
ing care in wine. 

Humming a tune, he strolled to tue open windows 
for coolness. Evening sunshine was adown the stil] 
street; all the gaunt grand mansions of that aris. 
tocratic region looked happier for it: but not so 
happy as the unpretending country houses, or cven 
the white cottages upon hill-sides, where also 
strayed those golden beams. Somewhat of the 
soothing influence of the hour stole into his jaded 
heart. Presently, from the tangled mass of sound 
in the distance, one noise became dissevered and 
distinct—carriage-wheels drawing near, turning 
into the street: they rolled up to the door. A 
lady got out hastily, followed by her maid with a 
dressing-case, and the driver with a portmanteau; 
Euston ended his tune with a soft prolonged whistle, 
as he went out into the hall. 

“My nephew!” and the lady presented a veiled 
cheek to his salute. ‘“ How is your father ?—T have 
been wretchedly anxious since I received your note. 
He is better? that is well—I am charmed to hear 
it. I have come to stay with you for a few days, 
if you will receive me. You will be very happy? 
IT am sure of it ;” and she graciously extended her 
hand to be led to the dining-room. “I could not 
remain absent from my dear brother. If there is 
any sitting up, or other hardship to be borne, I 
trust I shall be permitted to share in it, regardless 
of personal consequences. One should never think 
of one’s selfat suchatime. Tt was paralysis, I think 
you said? Extraordinary: he is quite a youngish 
man—only nineteen years older than [ am. Pray 
don’t take any trouble about me, Euston; whatever 
the housekeeper has cold, will do for dinner: I 
came straight from the luncheon-table at Brighton. 
I was just having some trifle, when the postman 
called: it gave me such a shock !” 

Miss Dora Ferrol, as may be seen from this 
specimen, talked very rapidly, and chiefly about 
herself. She was accustomed to make accidental 


allusion to the remarkable fact that her brother the 


banker was exactly nineteen years older than her: 


self; ill-natured people considered that the said 
' number was not well authenticated. 
office, his. appearance was not improved when he | 
The head clerk, an old | 


But she was 
careful to sustain the allegation, by a juvenile system 
of dressing, and unwearied care of her wig, tecth, 
complexion, and other false appurtenances, which 
were, nevertheless, perfectly palpable to her nu 
merous acquaintances—Miss Ferrol resembling the 
ostrich, that hides its head in the sand, and believes 
itself altogether concealed, while every feather is 
visible to the whole world. 

On her earnest request, she was allowed to sit up 
in the sick-room that night; but the nurse at one 
time intrusting her to give the patient a drink, she 
spilled the major part over his helpless unshorn 
chin, upon his shirt and bed-clothes: after which, 
Mrs. Nupkins asserted “she warn’t good for nuffin, 
and eschewed her aid totally. And she herself got 
dismally nervous in the middle of the night, when 
Nupkins had fallen fast asleep, and the mice were 
singing drowsily behind the wainscot, and the 
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streets were still as the grave, and the bed made a 
great mountain of darkness, with an unknown land 
of black shadow beyond; and the sick man breathed 
heavily, perpetually moving his left hand to and fro 


on the coverlet, which she had heard was a symptom | 


of—of—what she shuddered to imagine; and she 
caught a glimpse of her own face in a long glass 
opposite, contradicting, by its false blooming cheek, 
the deadly pallor of her lips and purplish circles at 
her eyes :—the effect was altogether so disastrous 
on her spirits and appearance, especially the latter, 
that she decided she was unequal to any further 
midnight watchings. Her energies were for the 
future restricted to sitting beside her brother in the 
daytime, after she had tastefully attired herself. 
The semi-gloom of curtains was most favourable to 
anything of a dubious complexion. 

The old man became materially better. Power 
of speech returned gradually: but there was a 
flickering light in his eyes, a wandering look some- 
times, as if the body were mending faster than the 
mind. 

“We were prepared for it,” said Dr. Proby: “the 
stroke has slightly—only slightly—atfected his 
brain; we cannot promise that he shall ever be quite 
as he was previous to the attack.” 

These words passed at the fireplace. Euston 
walked to the bed-side where his father was propped 
up—feeling a strange impulse of loneliness and 
tenderness: he took the aged veined hand in his. 


Mr. Ferrol raised his eyes suddenly with a flash of 


recognition and remembrance. 

“The secret—Euston,” he said thickly—* the 
secret—don’t keep it any longer—I thought when 
I was ill, you ought to tell it i 

“What secret, sir?” demanded his son, sternly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the old man 
timorously—* I believe you do not know it—I for- 
get: ” and the sentence dwindled into mum- 
blings. 

“We are to expect that he will talk such nonsense 
as this—eh ?” Euston turned to the doctor, who 
answered in the affirmative. 





GOSSIP ON NAMES. 


TuE poet Shenstone was accustomed to congratulate 
himself upon having a name from which it was im- 
possible for a pun to be extracted—a process which 
most persons exceedingly dislike—and also one 
which might be used without the slightest danger 
of confusion or mistake. This is not the case with 
reference to a great number, of which a considerable 
collection of pleasant and ludicrous examples might 
be made. Lord Norbury, the Irish judge, had once 
acase before him, for which Mr. Serjeant Joy had 
heen retained, while a Mr. Hope was the attorney. 
The latter had to state, when the cause came on for 
hearing, that the learned counsel was then out of 
court, but would speedily make his appearance ; 
upon which the judge quoted the well-known lines, 
smiliagly, 
“ Hope told a flattering tale, 
That Joy would soon return.’” 


A lady once ordered an essay on Burns, written 








by so-and-so, expecting it to be a dissertation on the 
writings and genius of the Scottish bard; but to 
her dismay she received a medical treatise on burns 
and scalds, with the best mode of treating them. 
“Please, sir,” said a lad to a bookseller, “ have you 
got one of them books about ‘Young Knight's 
Thoughts?” <A rather seedy gentleman, Mr. Page, 
once addressed a lady, Miss Glove, as follows :— 
* Tf from your name you take the letter G, 
Then Glove is Love, and that I give to thee.” 
She smartly retorted, * 
“Tf from your name you take the letter P, 
The Page is Age, and that won't do for me.” 

Names intended to be descriptive, whether of 
persons or places, very frequently prove misnomers, 
either from disappointed expectations, partial views 
of localities, or real changes in their condition. The 
wisest of men made a capital mistake in calling his 
son and heir Rehoboam, ai enlarger, for, on coming 
to the throne, he cut the kingdom down from a 
dominion over twelve tribes to two. So did David 
with reference to Absalom, the father of peace, or 
father’s peace, for he proved the disturber of his 
happiness, and a rebel to his government. But 
however anticipations may be blighted, it is whole- 
some to give names to children of pleasant sound, 
invested with agreeable associations, and with good 
meanings where the significancy is known. ‘The 
father of Tristram Shandy reasoned himself to the 
conclusion that there is a strange kind of magic 
bias, which good or bad names, as the old gentleman 
called them, irresistibly impress upon our characters 
and conduct. More soberly, Bush, the American 
writer, observes, that “the influence of names in 
the formation of character is probably much greater 
than is usually imagined, and observes the especial 
attention of parents in their bestowment. Children 
should be taught that the circumstance of their 
bearing the names of good men or women, who have 
lived before them, constitutes an obligation upon 
them to imitate or perpetuate their virtues.” But 
we are wandering from the point in hand. 

Those names which were originally derived from 
personal peculiarities, whether of outward appear- 
ance or disposition, and from purely adventitious 
circumstances, often become most ludicrously inap: 
posite. Some of the contrarieties are mentioned ix, 
the merry rhymes :— 

“ Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modern-built hut, 
Miss Sage is of mad-caps the archest ; 


Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e’er made, 
Old Mr, Younghusband’s the starchest. 


“ Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortal knows how, 
He moves as thongh cords had entwined him ; 
Mr. Metcalf ran off upon meeting a cow, 
With pale Mr, Turnbull behind him. 


Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea, 
Mr. Miles never moves on a journey ; 

Mr. Gofobed sits up till haif after three, 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 


Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root, 
Mr. Wild with timidity draws back ; 
Mr. Rider performs ali his journeys on foot, 
Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback.” 
Of one of the names here referred to, tradition says, 
that two men being late in the woods one evening, 
saw a four-footed animal approaching. One said, 
“Have you not heard of lions being in these woods?” 
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The other replied, “I have, but have never seen 
any.’ The beast, coming nearer, one ran away, | 
while the other resolved to face the danger. It 
proved to be a red calf. Hence he that met it ob- 
tained the name of Metcalf, and he that ran away, 
that of Lightfoot. “What a name,” Southey repre- 
sents his inimitable doctor saying, “is Lamb for a 
soldier; Joy for an undertaker; Jtich for a pauper, 
or Noble fora tailor; Big for a lean and little person; 
Sivall for one who is broad in the rear and abdomi- 
nous in the van; Shovt for a fellow who is six feet 
without his slioes; or Long for him whose high 
heels hardly elevate him to the height of five; Sweet 
for one who has either a vinegar face or a foxy 
complexion ; Goodenough for a person who is no 
better than he should be; Yoogood for any human 
creature; and Best for a subject who is perhaps too 
bad to be endured.” The names of Blood, Slaughter, 
Death, and Coffin, have been borne by surgeons 
and apothecaries, without attractiveness in them ;_ 
those of Venus, Ayrtle, and Love, ill accord with the 
calling of three Sussex men, who were butchers; 
and Mrs. Despair is certainly not recommended by 
her style for her vocation, that of a monthly nurse. 
There is something in names which we cannot 
help feeling, quite apart from their significance, 
however we may ruffle up our philosophy. The 
last city poet was Elkanah Settle. “Now,” said 
Wilkes, the demagogue, “ Elkanah Settle sounds so 
queer: who can expect much from such a name ?” 
Even the bare coupling of two monosyllabic names 
is quite at variance with high suggestions, such as 
Ani Guy, Luke Sharp, and Jane Fox. The im- 


provement is instantly perceived if we read Cecilia 


Guy, Hector Sharp, and Isabella Fox. Hugely was 
the ambassador of Spain offended, where the people 
rejoice in long denominatives, when, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, he was quartered upon an opulent 
citizen, with the unfortunately short name of John 
Cutts. His excellency could scarcely believe his 
ears. It was a downright insult, almost amounting 
to a casus belli. On the other hand, Richardson, 
in his novel of “Sir Charles Grandison,” referring to 
the junction of the monosyllable and trisyllable, 
makes his heroine say, “ You know his noble name, 
my Lucy.” 

Shuailar chit-chat may be indulged respecting the 
names of localities. Those of the descriptive class, 
once accurate, have in multitudes of mstances ceased 
to be so, owing to change of circumstances. Our 
metropolis swarms with examples. Thus, Smith- 
field, meaning a smooth field, is anything but 
meadow-like; and Cripplegate has no special crowd 
of lame beggars watching for passers-by. Cornhill 
has no corn-mart; Wood Street no wood-mongers ; | 
Bread Strect no bakers; and Holywell Street no 
fountain, nor any indication of “ whatsoever things 
are pure.” In Holborn, we look in vain for its 
original, the Old Bourne, or burn, a brook which 
once streamed through it. In Bird Cage Walk, 
there is no aviary; while the diverce is complete 
between the Cockpit and its brutal sport. It is 





much the same with the style of some entire dis- 

tricts: Macclesfield Forest has no woodland aspect ; | 
Lincoln Heath is a region of the finest farming ; and | 
many parts of the Fens haye lost all fen-like features. | 


GOSSIP ON NAMES. 


Yet, however inapposite now these names, we say 
Avaunt! to the innovators who would change them, 
for they enshrine memories of “auld lang syne,” 
and are in some cases suggestive of the march of 
improvement. There are, however, a few of some 
long standing, to which exception may be fairly 
taken. Magellan called the grandest of the oceans 
the Pacific, simply because he had a pleasant passage 
across it, just as thousands have had across the 
Atlantic. The name conveys a false idea to the 
mind, as though the one had gentler winds and less 
boisterous billows than the other. An impression 
to this effect, received in early life, is apt to linger, 
in spite of subsequent knowledge. It pointed the 
remark of the land-lubber, “Call you this the 
Pacific ?” after saluting the deck with his rear. 
Many a time has the great deep in question pro- 
ested with a voice of thunder against its name. 
Colonized countries are plentifully besprinkled 
with initiative names—those taken from existing 
places in the mother states, or from ancient sites 
of historic renown. The effect is often incongru- 
ous, sometimes grotesque and absurd. A com- 
parison is forced between the model and the copy, 
the old and the new edition; and the latter has 
commonly, or always for a considerable interval, 
the worst of it. It is a ludicrous outrage offered 
to all notions of propriety, to find a Chatsworth or 
a Blenheim in the Australian bush,. consisting of a 
log-built dwelling, surrounded with wooden pali- 
sades, the homestead of a squatter. That region, 
too, has its Windsor, without amy semblance of a 
castle; its Richmond, without a park; and its 
Liverpool, without a dock—differences which some- 
what rudely disturb the association of ideas. A 
small town on a paltry stream, shipless and tide- 
less, seems absolutely more insignificant than it is, 
from being called after the capital of the merchant 
princes on the banks of the Mersey. Besides, mis- 
adventures are everywhere apt to occur from the 
multiplication of similar names; for letters posted 
at Sydney, intended for the neighbouring tows, 
have made the voyage to England and back, before 
reaching their destination. ‘'T'oo late for the wed: 
ding, truly, as she apprehended, was the fidgetty 
unprotected female, who took the ’bus for Norwood 
in Surrey, and wanted to go to its namesake in 
Middlesex. Seldom has confusion respecting 4 
name been more oddly exemplified than by 4 
maiden aunt, in relation to the style of a collegiate 
foundation. Anxious about a favourite nephew, @ 
student at Catherine Hall, she inquired of his tutor 
how he conducted himself. “Oh,” replied he, 
“very well indeed, madam, I assure you: he keeps 
to Catherine Hall.” “Keeps to Catherine Hall, 
does he? the young reprobate; but his father 
was just the same—always fond of female society. 
Yielding, for the time, to classical predilections, 
Cousin Jonathan founded a new settlement, ant 
called it Troy. No objection have we either to the 
place or to the name, because we know next tv 
nothing of the old city of Priam, and its tram 
atlantic representative has rapidly become a large, 
thriving, and very respectable town. But it seems 
little less than a kind of classical sacrilege to find 
the names of Rome and Athens, so famous 1 
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history, of which we know so much, transferred 
to two paltry villages on the Hudson. The good 
people, however, at the spot, appear to be in happy 
ignorance of the incongruity. “I guess, mister,” said 
one of them, “ the city folks call Rome ain’t half like 
this of our’n.” But we must, in justice to the Yan- 
kees, admit that, with great good sense and taste, 
the old Indian names have been generally retained, 
in connection with the enduring objects of nature, 
lakes, rivers, and mountains, to which they were 
applied. They are always significant when under- 
stood, while for the most part musical, and are 
almost, alas! the only memorials remaining of 
aboriginal tribes. Mrs. Sigourney thus refers to 
them in a beautiful poem :— 


“Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave; 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave ; 

That, ’mid the forests where they roved, 
There rings no hunter’s shout; 

But their name is on your waters— 
Ye may not wash it out. 


Tis where Ontario’s billow 

Like ocean’s surge is curled, 

Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world; 

Where red Missouri bringeth 

~ Rich tribute from the west, 

And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 


* Old Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lofty crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown. 
Cennecticut hath wreathed it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 
Through all her ancient caves. 


** Wachusett hides its lingering voice 

Within its rocky heart, 

And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughouthis lofty chart. 

Monadnock, on his forehead hoar, 
Doth seal the sacred trust ; 

Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye destroy their dust.”’ 


The nomenclature of the Australian colonies ex- 
hibits no affectation of classicality; but there was 
much indifference at first to native denominations, 
now somewhat corrected, while, with execrable 
taste, government functionaries were flattered with 
having their style and title appended, ad nauseam, 
to various sites. This practice called forth some 
indignant lines in a Sydney newspaper :— 

“Tlike the native names, as Parautta, 

And Iawarra and Woolloomooloo, 


Nandowra, Woogarora, Bulkomatta, 
Tomah, Toongabbee, Mittagong, Meroo. 


“Thate your Goulburn Downs, and Goulburn Plains, 

-And Goulburn River, and the Goulburn Range, 

And Mount Goulburn, and Goulburn Vale. One’s brains 
Are turned with Goulburns! Pitiful this mange 

For immortality! Had I the reins 
Of government a fortnight, I would change 

These common-place appellatives, and give 
The country names that should deserve to live.” 


: Now that we have got near the antipodes, it may 
ve of service to some future historian of that region 
to account for as odd a grouping of names as can 
well beimagined, in the adjoining island of Tasmania. 
There they are cheek by jowl: Jericho and Bagdad, 
Jerusalem and Abyssinia, Tiberias and Troy, Jordan 





and Nile, St. Paul’s River and Hell’s Gates. For 
some time after the foundation of the colony, great 
difficulty was experienced respecting the supply 
of animal food, and parties were sent out into the 
bush to hunt for kangaroos, emus, and other game. 
One of them consisted of a marine, Hugh Germaine, 
and two convicts. On the spot now occupied by 
Hobart Town barracks, the former killed a huge 
kangaroo of nine feet, whose hind quarters weighed 
one hundred and thirty-two pounds. Fond of the 
sport, and relishing a roving life, Germaine and his 
companions took to bush-ranging as a regular oc- 
cupation, and for five years never slept in a bed. 
Only one of the party could read. 'The sole books 
in their possession consisted of a Bible and the 
“ Arabian Nights Entertainments.” Whenever, 
therefore, they were in want of a name to dis- 
tinguish a place, having exhausted their stock of 
such as Kangaroo Point and Emu Plain, they took 
one out of their books, and hence arose the strange 
denominations mentioned in close juxtaposition 
around their head-quarters. 





DUCKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 
Dovsr1Ess many a hungry individual puts the lemon 
and cayenne pepper on to the inviting slices of his 
savoury-smelling roast wild duck, without ever 
bestowing a thought upon the habits of the creature 
he is devouring, much less upon the thousand diffi- 
culties incurred, the night watchings, and the in- 
genious devices which must be put in force before 
Mr. Duck can be captured, slaughtered, and cooked. 
A cautious and wide-awake bird is the wild duck. 
Té is all very well for the treacherous Mrs. Bond to 
sing to her unsuspecting tame ducks, “ Dilly, dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed.” Tempted by Mrs. Bond’s 
barley meal, they waddle out of their favourite horse 
pond, and submit to an easy capture, forgetting that 
it is Friday, and that to-morrow is market day in 
the neighbouring town, and that the squire’s wife, 
who was looking at them only yesterday, has issued 
cards for a dinner party, for which she requires “a 
couple of ducks.” The wild cousins of our farm- 
yard ducks, however, do not accept the invitation to 
“come and be killed” quite so readily ; their motto 
is, “ Catch us if you can;” and nobody knows better 
than the duck-shooter, how well they are aware that 
man is their enemy—that he is a duckivorous 
monster. 

Within the last few years, our English wild ducks 
have changed their habits and their haunts, in a 
very remarkable way, and they have instinctively 
accommodated themselves to the march of civiliza- 
tion. A few years ago, there was hardly a place 
along our rock-bound coasts where the fisherman, 
who gained his livelihood with his nets in the sum- 
mer months, was not sure of lucrative employment 
in the winter, by shooting wild fowl; and the harder 
the winter, the oftener the wife and children got 
meat for dinner during the week, purchased by the 
produce of the sale of the ducks. Times are now 
changed: where there used to be one gun out after 
dark, there are now fifty ; and many an old Hamp- 
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shire gunner now looks upon his trusty long gun, 
hanging rusty and unused over the cottage fire, and 
talks of the times when “she” used to bring down 
sufficient birds on a single night to sink his boat 
level with the water. Better fire-arms have super- 
seded his gigantic old “shooting tube,” which, when 
fired off, had the knack of kicking his shoulder as 
hard as a race-horse colt; and flects of tiny, noise- 
less, almost invisible “ duck boats” have been built, 
which carry an armoury of guns, made on the most 
scientific principles, all for the benefit of the ducks. 
Again, in former times the ducks were not dis- 
turbed by the quiet, nautilus-like sailing-boats ; but 
now, £ery monsters, emitting steam from their nos- 
trils, come puffing up their quict haunts and scare 
them away, frightened out of their wits. Inland 
drainage, moreover, has taken such strides, that the 
poor duck, flying away from the steamer to a bog 
which he well remembers going to last year, finds 
no bog, but instead, a field of standing corn. There 
are, however, many retreats still left, where the 
ducks can live in peace and quietness; and in such 
localities they afford a most interesting study to 
the intelligent sportsman naturalist. Iam indebted 
to a friend, who wisely makes a practice of observing 
the habits of the various birds and beasts he so 
successfully pursues with his gun, for the following 
details of the “life and memoir of a wild duck.” 
There can be nothing more striking than an Irish 
lake, surrounded on every side by strictly preserved 
game coverts, where the ducks know that they will 
not be molested, and therefore disport themselves 
in a natural manner. Creep softly near the water, 


and you will see the ducks floating quietly about 
on the lake, but always out of gun-shot reach from 


the land. They seem idle, lazy things, and rejoice 
in their conscious security; but wait till evening, 
and you will see a curious sight. As the sun 
goes down, and darkness creeps over the wood- 
lands, the ducks begin to get restless, for it is near 
“evening flight time.’ When it is too dark for 
you to see clearly, and twilight has commenced, in- 
tense excitement takes place among the ducks ; 
they quack, and call to each other; here, there, 
and everywhere, all is bustle, confusion, and noise. 
The whole scene might well be taken to represent 
Virgil’s Stygian lake, crowded with the dim ghosts 
ef wailing Trojan heroes. At last a pair or two 
suddenly rise from the water, sounding their loud 
call of advance, and the others speedily follow their 
example. They rise like a swarm of gigantic bees, 
or ancient Pterodactyles, into the air, take a few 
turns to stretch their wings, and are off for the 
night to the feeding grounds. In a quarter of an 
hour, upwards of 2000 ducks will be on the wing, 
leaving behind on the loch not more than two or 
three hundred pair, which feed about the ditches, 
etc. that run into the loch. The absentees disperse 
themselves all over the country, in flocks varying 
from two to five score in number; they go wher- 
ever there is food for them, their most favourite 
pasture ground being fields, etc. that have been 
lately flooded, and from which the water has not 
long receded. 

At the first glimmer of morning, and before day- 
light commences, they begin to go home again. If 





you are watching them from your place of ambush, 
you will see them come back, not in a cloud as 
they went away, but by parties of two and three 
together. They seem tired, and glad to get home; 
for instead of hovering and examining the loch, as 
they would if it were a place new Pe them, they 
come splash bang into the water, like a tired man 
throwing himself on his comfortable bed. As the 
ducks come from various distances, this “ morning 
flight” occupies a longer time than the evening 
flight, in which they all start simultaneously : but 
yet it would seem that there is a morning “foll 
call’? among the ducks, for in half an hour after 
sunrise, they are all at home in their quarters, 
As the sun rises, they begin to make their toilets, 
splashing, plunging, cleaning their feathers, and 
then arranging and preening them with their hand- 
like bills ;- for you must know that Mr. Mallard is a 
great dandy; he has a very beautiful coat of fea- 
thers to look after, and as the biped dandy has to 
dress his whiskers, so Mr. Mallard also has to keep 
the two jaunty curling feathers in his tail in order, 
and to get them into curl again after they have got 
relaxed by the night dews. Mrs. Duck’s russei 
gown, too, has got. muddy, and she must make it 
tidy again, the clear water on which she floats 
serving her as a looking-glass. 

The toilet made, the ducks paddle slowly to the 
sides of the lake, where, if all is quiet, they squat 
on the bank, or rest on the stones that project oui 
of the water. There they bask at their ease in the 
warm sunshine ; and when sleepy, they deliberately 
tuck their heads under their wings, (which is the 
same thing to the duck as putting “his head on 
his pillow” to a human being,) and get a comfort- 
able nap. Sometimes they take their nap floating 
on the water, if they think that there is any fox, or 
dog, or man about the banks. After a siesta of 
about a couple of hours they wake up, and lounge 
lazily out into the centre of the pond, where they 
meet their friends and acquaintances, and have a 
quacking chat and a game of romps, till evening 
flight time comes again, when they are all off ina 
body, to look for their suppers as usual. This, it 
is to be remembered, is the life of a “ gentleman” 
duck, who lives in a fine preserve. The poor 
vagabond duck, who has no regular home, does not 
fare nearly so well. 

The ducks are well worth being watched on their 
feeding grounds. The observer must take the 
greatest pains to conceal himself, and should there- 
fore make himself as small as possible, and take his 
position by the side of a clump of grass, an old 
stump of a tree, or some object which the ducks 
are familiar with. Before the ducks alight, the 
rustle of their wings can be heard in the air as 
they fly round and round overhead, examining 
every yard of the ground, to see that no danger is 
nigh. As the various flights are seen coming from 
the loch, it will be observed that they do not fly 
in a regular Y shape, like geese, but more in a 
parallel row; they generally have a leader, who 
flies a little in advance of the rest. Nothing can 
be more inspiriting to the ear of the sportsman than 
to be lying out in ambush on a fine dark night, 
when it is not too cold, and to listen to the various 
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wild sounds around him; ke will recognise the 
hoarse call of the mallard, and the softer replying 
quack of the duck, voices as different from each 
other as those of a primo basso and a prima donna. 
He will hear the wild inimitable whistle of the 
widgeon, the lesser cry of the teal, with every 
now and then the scream of the loot, or moor-hen, 


overhead: these various cries form a natural concert 


of music, most grateful to the ear of the sports- | 
man, and the lover of Nature in her wildest | 


moods. 
As the partridge is the natural wild bird that 


inhabits the dry arable and pasture land of this | 


country, and as the grouse is found in heather- 
bearing countries, so the duck is the bird that 


ducks, there do we find them; and they procure 


their food by sifting with their curiously-formed | 
bills the minute creatures out of the mud. It is | 


very remarkable how the food of the bird affects 


the flesh. The “London-fed” ducks are hardly | 


eatable, and they differ widely from the wild duck, 


who gets his living from the river-washed mud of | 


an unctuous soil. A cross between the wild and 
tame duck makes a good variety, pretty and orna- 
mental to look at, and excellent for the table. The 
nearer the sea, the more the duck tastes of fish; 
and ducks shot out at sea are so “fishy” that they 
cannot be eaten at all. Ducks that live by clear 


streams, moorlands watered by mountain burns, | 
i 





such as we find in Scotland, cte., are thin and 


| miserable creatures. If the reader have a choice 


of ducks in the market, Ict him always prefer the 
pin-tailed duck, so called because he has two long 
feathers projecting from his tail. Both on this 
account, and also because he is such excellent eat- 


| ing, he is called the “sea-pheasant:” they are found 
and the shrill piping note of the curlew passing | 


plentifully in Ireland. Although Ireland may be 
called the paradise of ducks, there are fewer 
strange varieties found there than anywhere else; 
and, odd though it may seem, there are more rare 
and curious specimens of the duck family killed in 
the neighbourhood of London than elsewhere. 

The above plate represents a “ decoy ” for ducks, 
of which we shall have something to say in a future 


; number. 
seems to occupy a similar position in the mud-fiat | 
estuaries of rivers, etc. In almost every part of | 
the world where there is a suitable place for | 


A FRENCH INVASION. 

Most “popular” histories of England make no 
mention whatever of a really memorable invasion 
by the French, of the United Kingdom, in the 
seventeenth century. In and about the year 1685, 
some eighty thousand Frenchmen landed on these 
coasts, and immediately spread themselves in various 
directions, and finally settled, without opposition, 
chiefly at Canterbury and London. ‘These in- 
vaders were the French Protestant refugees from 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

How and why France drove out these people, 
may be explained in a few words. Henry tv had 
granted, in 1598, to the professors of the Protestant 
religion of France, by an edict drawn up at Nantes, 
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the liberty of serving God according to their con- 
sciences, and a full security for the enjoyment of 
their civil rights and privileges, without persecu- 
tion or molestation from any quarter. But at the 
very moment of the issue of the edict, the foes of 
the reformed faith vehemently asserted, and con- 
stantly reiterated it, that France would never 
enjoy the sweets of peace, and the satisfaction that 
is founded upon the assurance of public safety, 
until the Huguenots were crushed and totally 
suppressed. At last, the insidious arguments 
and importunate solicitations of the Roman Ca- 
tholic party had such an effect upon the mind of 
Louis xrv, that, in the year 1685, trampling upon 
the most solemn obligations, and regardless of all 
laws, human and divine, he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. The consequences of this proceeding 
were highly detrimental to the true interests and 
the real prosperity of the French nation, by the 
prodigious emigrations it occasioned among the 
Protestants, who sought in England, Germany, 
Holland, and America, that religious liberty which 
their mother country had so cruelly refused them. 

The emigrants consisted chiefly of manufacturers 
and workmen, who came from Normandy, Picardy, 
the maritime provinces of the west, the Lyonnais, 
and Touraine. 

England is indebted to those who landed on its 
coasts for the introduction of several new manu- 
factures, which ultimately contributed greatly to 
the public wealth, and to the improvement of 
others still in their infancy. Before that period, 
the paper made in England was of common de- 
scription and greyish colour; and the better 
qualities of glass-ware, hats, and a number of 
other articles of every-day consumption, were im- 
ported from the continent, and especially from 
France. The refugees taught our forefathers to 
manufacture these superior qualities for themselves ; 
and, moreover, showed them how to produce silks, 
brocades, satins, velvets, light tissues of linen and 
wool, surgical instruments, etc. etc. The Bill of 
Rights, which, in 1689, conservated the liberties of 
the people and guaranteed individual property, 
further added to the happy influence exercised by 
the refugees, by giving the signal for an immense 
development of English manufacture, commerce, 
and navigation. : 

Of all the manufactures with which the refugees 
endowed this kingdom, not one acquired so mag- 
nificent development as that of silks. First, in the 
quarter of Blackfriars, at Canterbury, skilful work- 
men from Tours and Lyons established themselves. 
By the year 1694, their numbers had so greatly in- 
creased, that they possessed no less than a thou- 
sand looms, giving employment to two thousand 
seven hundred persons; but the majority finally 
settled in London, in the district where had stood 
the priory and hospital of “Our blessed Lady 
St. Mary Spital,” now called Spitalfields. This 





district they entirely peopled, and their descendants | 


still inhabit it. 

Hence they propagated their manufacture to 
Dublin, where it assumed an unexpected import- 
ance. England and Ireland then presented the 
memorable sight of a manufacture borrowed from 
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the foreigner, and consuming foreign materials. 
but which, nevertheless, succeeded in equalling and 
even surpassing the products of those countries 
where it had long been cultivated. 

Some of the French artisans had brought into 
this country models of looms similar to those of 
Tours and Lyons. They taught us improved 
modes of weaving, and showed us how to make 
brocades, satins, very strong silks, known as padua- 
soys, watered silks, black velvets, fancy velveis, 
and stuffs of mingled silk and cotton. The figured 
silks which proceeded from the London mann. 
facturers, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
were due almost exclusively to the industry of three 
refugees—Lanson, Mariseot, and Monceaux. Tho 
artist who supplied the designs was also a fugitive, 
named Beaudoin. A workman, Mongeorge }); 
name, brought here the secret, recently discovered 
at Lyons, of giving lustre to silk taffety. The 
French ambassador, in pursuance of the express 
orders of Louis xIv, made Mongeorge Drilliant 
offers to return to France, but without avail. 

The descendants of the Huguenots long remained 
as a distinct people, preserving a nationality of their 
own, and entertaining hopes of return, under more 
favourable auspices, to their beloved fatherland. 
In the lapse of years these hopes grew gradually 
fainter, and both habit and interest drew then 
closer to the country of their adoption. The fierce 
wars of the republic, the crash of the first revolution, 
and the threatened invasion of England by the first 
Napoleon, severed the last ties which bound them 
to their own land, and their affinities and sympathies 


being for the most part English, there was an 


almost fusion both of race and name. Ligonier, 
Prevost, Labouchere, Lefévre, Romilly, Layard, and 
many other family names now identified with 
English history, were borne by French Protestant 
Refugees. 

In Spitalfields, French usages and memorials now 
almost wholly survive in traditions of the pasi. 
No longer is the French language spoken; the 
Protestant places of worship are shut up or in de- 
cay; and the descendants of the refugees are merge 
in the general population. Generous attempis, 
however, have lately been made, not without suc- 
cess, to revive an interest in the great principles 
which once brought honour to the locality. One 
of the French Protestant pastars of London has 
special services for the operatives, when they are 
reminded of the truths for which their forefathers 
suffered. Here, with an open Bible and full reli- 
gious liberty, the old doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion—the atonement of Christ, justification by faith, 
and the work of the Spirit in producing newness of 
life and obedience—are heard as in the days of the 
Huguenot pastors who led the French invasion # 


| the close of the seventeenth century. 





OUR OLD SALLY. 
A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE. 
Ovnr old Sally belongs to a race fast becoming ¢x 
tinet; for, to quote the oft-repeated expression of 


| modern matronhood, “there are no such servauts 
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now-a-days as there were when I was a girl.” 
Such being the fact of the age with regard to its 
waiting damsels, it may not be amiss to give a 
sketch of our Sally, who is a genuine specimen of 
the old servant genus, before the few remains of 
her class are swallowed up, along with stage coach- 
men and a host of others, in the abyss of the past. 

She is close upon the completion of her three- 
score years and ten, a litile above the middle 
height, of which she does not sacrifice a hairbreadth. 
Many times and oft, during my own childish days, 
has Sally’s erect carriage been a positive eyesore to 
me, from her peculiar straightness having been 
pointed out to me as a model for imitation. My 
mother used to bid us children look at her, and be 
ashamed to see an old woman more erect than our- 
selves. 

But old Sally says she should “hate herself” if 
she were seen lolloping about on a seat, as many 
alazy minx does now. Soshe sits bolt upright on 
her chair, (I had nearly said in, but that would 
never do, considering her limited acquaintance with 
back and elbows,) while I would give anything to 
see her fairly lolling in it, just to be enabled to ob- 
serve how she would look in what I deem a com- 
fortable posture for an old woman. 

Our old Sally is a thin spare woman; her snow- 
white hair is parted evenly under a cap as snowy, 
with a wonderful amount of bordering quilled and 
crimped into snugness, a plain black ribbon across 
the head-piece being its only ornament. Her eyes 
are grey, and though she complains loudly of their 
dimness, it is difficult to believe in such & falling 


off, since they are always bright enough to discover | 


the smallest modicum of dust left by “ those idle 


baggages,”’” as she unceremoniously denominates 
the other servants. And woe betide the sluttish 


removed! She will quickly discover that whatever 
filling off there may be in Sally’s sight, there is 
none in the tongue. 

Sally’s nose and chin have become nearer neigh- 
hours than they once were, owing to the loss of 
teeth; and there are traces of a visit which the 
small-pox paid her, fifty years ago, still visible 
through the wrinkles. But there is a mixture both of 
shrewdness and kindness in the dear old fresh-look- 


cheeks of their wholesome healthy hue. And there 
is a pleasant cheery gleam, too, from her keen well- 


lightfully with the piercing look-you-through sort 
of glance which she bestowed, half an hour ago, 
upon the culprit in the matter of dust, and the 
almost withering scorn they often express when 
she catches sight of any rew article of modern 
apparel assumed by her, juniors. 

Her own gowns are not made high to the throat, 
in accordance with the present fashion, but are 
sufficiently low to exhibit the white muslin kerchief, 
always of spotless purity, neatly folded and crossed 
over her bosom. It is only quite of late that she 
has been induced to adopt a black silk gown for 
her very best; and then it was done rather to 
obligemy mother, who put the said dress in the guise 


of a-New Year's gift, which she could not well refuse | she never dreamed of such a thing: 











to wear, than from any preference for the material. 
Even after accepting it, however, she declined using 
much more than half the quantity originally pro- 
vided for the purpose. “That length made her a 
gown when she was young,” she said, “ and she is 
not going to turn extravagant now she is older and 
ought to be wiser.” The remainder made two 
ample aprons, to preserve the somewhat narrow- 
skirted dress from spot or blemish. 

Though she has long been ina manner pensioned 
off, our old Sally does not like to be excluded 
from ali share in the household work. She still 
manages to pop her finger into the domestic pie 
now and then; and though her joints have lost 
their suppleness, and her somewhat withered hands 
tremble a little, her exceeding care and orderly 
habits render her a valuable auxiliary, since we are 
sure whatever she pretends to do will be well done. 

But poor Sally is always sadly dissatisfied with 
the result of her labours ; and, when comparing the 
amount of work she has accomplished with the time 
expended upon it, she shakes her head, and wishes 
she were twenty, ay, or even ten years younger; 
then she would set a different example to the juniors. 
She forgets, at these times, that she has set an ex- 
ample, and a truly valuable one, of faithfulness, 
honesty, untiring industry, and cleanliness, joined 
to moral worth and irreproachable character, to the 
servants of two generations. And it is pleasant to 
see how the children and grandchildren of her old 
master have been trained to treat with respect and 
honour the white-haired domestic, though they may 
sometimes smile at her old-world notions and 
methodical ways. 

But they are all telling her she ought to rest 
now; though, when she fecls that such a head and 


| hands, so skilful as hers once were, would be es- 
offender if the cause of complaint be not specdily | 


pecially useful in cases of domestic emergency, she 
sighs and grudges growing old; though less for 
her own sake than for those to whose service she 


| has devoted the best energies of her life. 


To us young ones there is something that savours 
of austerity in our old Sally—our model of up- 
rightness, in every sense of the phrase. But my 
mother says we must remember that Sally was 
brought up under the old parental regime, which was 


a much sterner one than the present, and assures 
. : 
ing face; for even old age has not quite robbed her 


us that she is fer more indulgent to youthful picca- 
dilloes now, than she used to be twenty years 


| AO. 
opened eyes, which in its season contrasts very de- | 


As may be supposed, Sally is truly great on the 
subject of servants’ dresses. Allude to them, if you 
wish to experience the full tide of the old dame’s 
eloquence, and you will not wait long before being 
amply satisfied. “ What did she wear when she was 
young? Something different from the new-fangled 
fal-lals that girls think becoming now. She wear 
white stockings and petticoats on week days, and 
stick-out things under her gown! No. A linsey- 
woolsey petticoat and black worsted stockings were 
thought good enough in her young days; and 
many a time has she done her work in the summer 
without any gown at all, but with a checked hand- 
kerchief over her neck, and a Kerry apron to pro- 
tect the linsey-woolsey. As to covering her arms, 
she thought 
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then, as she does still, that people who really mean 
to work, double up their sleeves to it.” 

Her indignation on the crinoline question is ex- 
cessive, though Sally would scorn to give it that 
name. She says she cannot “tongue it,” and I 
believe her; for, were she to make the attempt, her 
wrath at the bare idea of the “stick-out-thing” would 
fairly choke her utterance. 

Sally was once induced to do what she calls “a 
very foolish thing,” namely, to enter into matrimony. 
She was not long away from her place, though; 
for “luckily,” as she says whenever she mentions 
the subject, “her lord and master only lived a year 
after their marriage; but in that brief time she went 
through misery enough to last her life.” 
quently, her anti-matrimonial tirades are unspar- 
ingly, but, I believe, most conscientiously, levelled 
against all those who aspire to enter the “ holy 
estate.” When her remonstrances prove fruitless, as 
indeed they are pretty sure to do, old Sally pities 
their wilful blindness, hopes, poor silly things, they 
mayn’t eat rue-pie before the week is out, and 
bitterly laments that there is no putting old heads 
on young shoulders. 

Like most other elderly people, Sally does not 
believe that anything is made so well now as it was 
when she was a young woman. You may dilate 
upon modern improvements as long as you please, 
but I will venture to say her faith in the superi- 
ority of old ways over new ones will remain un- 
shaken. She will hear you to the end, quietly 


and respectfully—for our old Sally prides herself | 


on her good manners, and would not contradict 
anybody, except, perhaps, a mere chit of a girl— 
but you will find, after all, that you might as well 
have spared your breath. 

Suppose, for instance, you have been expatiating 
on the cheapness of clothing, you will probably 
obtain no immediate reply; but Sally will march 
to her box, take the key from her capacious pocket, 
and, triumphantly displaying some of the articles 


quality now. There is the chintz-patterned print 
—“a linen print—none of your flimsy cotton 
things—in which she was married: more’s the 
pity it was ever used for such a purpose. It was 
her best gown for years and years, and would 
wear out two or three of your cheap ones yet. 
To be sure, it cost three-and-sixpence a yard— 
the price of seven cotton prints—but what of 
that? It would wear out the seven; and then there 
was only one making, so that it was cheaper in 
the end. Besides, it would look good and keep its 
colour so long as a rag was left.” One who bears 
x higher name than Sally has called this “the age 
of veneer,” and it is only her opinion differently 
expressed. 

As with things, so with persons. On no point 
does she insist with so much pertinacity as on the 
superiority of a former generation over the present. 
Our grandfather, “old master of all,” was superior 
to our father, who is the “old master” of the pre- 
sent day; and the “young master,” though he is 
a fine youth, and “would be bad to beat,” is, of 
course, in no respect to be compared with what 
his father was at his age. 





OUR OLD SALLY. 


We had great difficulty in inducing our olg 
Sally to enter a railway carriage; but she has af 
length been brought to acknowledge the utility of 
this mode of conveyance, inasmuch as it saves 
time. Still, she has never travelled by any but 
the parliamentary train, and considers that as 
rather too fast for an old woman. She also ob. 
jects to the proximity of the telegraph wires, en. 
tertaining very peculiar ideas of that invention, 
At first, indeed, she was apt to attribute the 
invisible transmission of messages to diabolic 
agency. The boys, however, have taken great 
pains to explain the matter to her, and have so far 


| succeeded, that she now considers it only “a 


Conse- | 





tempting of Providence.” 

As I said before, our old Sally is never idle. 
Stocking-knitting and darning form her staple 
employments; and she is never contented with 
less than such a pile of these articles as will, when 
spread out, cover the back of her chair. ‘This is 
the only matter in which she can be accused of 
untidiness. Thinking of what she has been, rather 
than of what she is, and forgetting that age has 
numbed her fingers and stiffened their joints, she 
brings out as much work for a day as her most 
persevering industry will require a week to ae- 
complish. But we do not interfere with or remove 
any part of it, for it seems to comfort the dear old 
woman to make all this preparation; and the sight 
of so much work in store has a business-look with 
it, evidently pleasing to her imagination. Deeply 
does she regret the banishment of the spinning- 
wheel, ¢t which her busy fingers were wont in by- 
gone days to find abundant occupation, and very 


| proud is she when the “mistress” openly avows 


her preference for home-spun linen, and says she 
can buy none like it, cither for wear or substance. 

Sally has an unconquerable objection to all sorts 
of pastes, creams, oils, or whatever they are called, 
which are advertised as infallible furniture polishes. 


| The only unguent in which she has any faith is 
of dress, ask whether you can match them in | 


what she styles “elbow grease.” So, whenever 
the tables will not shine as they ought to do, she 
insists upon it that the girls have not used enough 
of that strictly personal application. “ She could 
always make things bright enough with it; but, 
to be sure, if they were to rub as hard as she used 
to do, they might fetch off all the mahogany.’ 
This remark is intended as a cutting allusion to 
the superficial character of modern furniture in 
these vencering days. 

Old Sally is very superstitious, and a great be- 
liever in signs. You might preach for ever cr 


| she would credit that the “death-watch” is only 


a little harmless insect, making the ticking sound 
as a signal to its mate. “She knows _beiter. 


| Didn’t she hear it the night before old mistress 





died, and again when baby was taken home?” 
Old Sally can also foretell an approaching death 
by many sinister omens in the candle; while 4 
ring in the same is an equally infallible token of @ 
wedding. She considers it particularly unlucky 
to meet a woman first when starting on a journey, 
and has more than once begged my father not t 
proceed with any matter of importance if such 4 
mischance should happen to him, as his business 
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would be sure to terminate badly were her advice 
neglected. It is plain, therefore, that, in spite of 
Sally’s doleful experiences with regard to one lord 
of the creation, she still regards the male as the 
lucky “ sect.” 

On Christmas and New Year’s days she would 
not on any account permit a woman to enter the 
house first in the morning. ‘The old customs are 
dying out fast, and the younger servants only keep 
them up for the fun of the thing; but our old 
Sally takes eare that no ceremony shall be for- 
gotten, the omission of which could by any chance 
affect the luck of her master or the family in 
general. 
near the door until an old man—once her fellow- 
servant—comes in the early morning, that he may 
be the first to cross the threshold, when, having 
duly ascertained that he is the right person, she 


lets him in, and the two talk over old times | 


together. 


When she is in an especial good humour, and | 


the other servants manage to turn her “the right 
side outward,” she tells them wonderful stories of 
ghosts and witches, in which she is a thorough 
believer, as wiser heads than hers were in the 
more ignorant times when her beliefs were formed. 
While we were children, my mother was very care- 
ful to keep us out of the way while Sally’s super- 
natural fit was upon her, as she dreaded the effect 
of the old woman’s communications on our juve- 
nile imaginations. 

Often since have I found it a hard matter to 
conquer my risible inclinations when I have heard 
her tell “ how one of the old master’s horses would 
not eat, and that her brother, who was groom then, 
was sure it was bewitched, because he had seen a 
certain old woman—a dealer in nuts and ginger- 
bread—steadfastly regarding the creature over the 
paddock gate. Further, how, in order to undo the 
mischief this evil old woman had committed, her 
said brother proceeded in the gloaming to the 
witch’s residence, under pretence of purchasing 
nuts; that, as they were handed to him, and the 
seller was intent on taking the money from his 
left hand, he, with his right, managed to inflict a 
wound on hers sufficient to draw blood; that the 
old woman overwhelmed him with abuse, and said 
he thought her a witch, but she was none so cun- 
ning, for, if she were, he should suffer for what he 
had done; and how, in fine, he returned home to 
find the unbewitched animal consuming its food 
with great relish, which was, of course, owing to 
his undaunted courage in braving the representa- 
tive of the evil one, and quite independent of any 
means the farrier had used for the creature’s 
cure.” This is but a slight and much abridged 
specimen of our old Sally’s stories, chosen, too, be- 
cause it is of a very mild nature compared with 
many. 

But besides these, she has tales of the old war, 
of the visits of the pressgang, and of the doings at 
elections in the old time, all of which are vastly 
amusing, for her memory is wonderfully good. 
And she remembers the old patriotic songs, and 
sometimes, as she sits knitting, she hums over 
these ditties in a tremulous but still rather plea- 





| peoples. 





sant voice, which makes us feel sure that when 
she was young and going about her household 
work, she warbled like any nightingale. 

But far better than all this. Our Sally has a 
wonderful knowledge of the contents of “ the Good 
Book,” as she reverently calls the Bible; and, 
when a word of comfort is needed, or sickness and 
trial visit those she loves, she has always a stock 
of consolation to administer, derived from that, the 
best of all sources. And while preparing simple 
remedies or savoury messes for the invalid—a task 
at which she is still unsurpassed—we feel that, let 


her be taken from us when she may, she will be 
So, Cerberus-like, she stations herself 


both missed and wanted. Heaven bless her, and 
grant that her white hairs descend peacefully to 
the grave! She has her faults and prejudices, like 
the best of us; but to her many excellences it 
would be hard to do full justice. I can but add, 


that she possesses the respect and affection of 
| every member of the family she has served so 
faithfully ; and to a modern mistress, I can hardly 
wish a better boon than such a servant as our 
old Sally. 


VANCOUVER THE VOYAGER. 

Tit: Pacific Ocean haying, as it appears, been very 
wantonly disturbed by an aggression altogether in- 
consistent with its name, we may aptly beguile 
half an hour with a retrospect of circumstances 
more immediately connected with the spot where 
this invasion has threatened the peace of kindred 
We will shut out politics as much as prac- 
tivable, though it is impossible to be blind to the 
scandal of risking so much of human happiness for 
the sake of outrage in so bad a cause—a cause, too, 
which could not be advanced towards a just ar- 
rangement by the means employed. 

Here we are startled by a glance back at the 
earlier times when these coasts became known 
to us; when the illustrious Drake explored the 
Pacific to that very degree of north latitude upon 
which this offence has been committed, and gave 
the name of New Albion to shores now ceded to 
the Stars and Stripes, but with which, it seems, 
the owners of that ensign are not yet contented. 
Two centuries elapse, and Spain has occupied the 
land and seaboard; our next noble figure is the 
gallant and ill-fated Cook, who was murdered by 
the savages at Owhyhee, on Valentine’s day, thus 
saddening the merry quip, that it was all right the 
Sandwich Islands should be discovered by a Cook! 
Sut alas! the retrospect is dimmed when we dis- 
cern so many ofthe bravest of the brave of British 
sailors flitting like ghosts athwart the gloom, and 
remember how they have perished in the service of 
their country, upholding the glory of her flag, 
maintaining the honour of her name, or spreading 
the blessings of science, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity over the uttermost corners of the earth. 

Of Captain Cook’s three sons, all were dead within 
fourteen years after their father’s loss ; and two of 
them found their graves in the element his daring 
career so splendidly distinguished. George Van- 
couver was a midshipman on board his ship the “Re- 
solution,” and partook in all the labours and perils 
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of her encircling the globe. His own was the next 
turn, and at the close of the year 1790 he was 
prepared for a “voyage of discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean, and round the world.” In January, 
1791, he sailed from the Thames in command of the 
“Discovery,” sloop of war, manned by a hundred 
officers and men, and armed with ten four-pounders 
and ten swivels, and the “ Chatham,” armed tender 
(Lieutenant Broughton), with a crew forty-five in all, 
and four three-pounders and six swivels. There 
were twenty-two marines in this force; for the half 
unravelled tangle about Nootka Sound, and the un- 
certainty as to a pleasant understanding with the 
Spaniards, rendered some precautions necessary— 
not to speak of the dangers from treacherous In- 
dians and cannibals abhorred. 

Not to put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, but diligently to survey and examine the 
least, if at all, known parts of the North Pacific, in 
four years, was the task undertaken by this dis- 
tinguished navigator. And well was it performed. 
On his return to his native land, in 1795, such had 
been his care of his men that only one had died of 
disease, and four were lost by accidents, to which 
there was an endless and often almost despe- 
rate exposure, during four years and eight montks 
and twenty-nine days. We love the seaman’s par- 
ticularity: it is the sure sign of truth. And all this, 
and much more, is recorded in the three now vener- 
able quartos, published in 1798, edited by John 
Vancouver, in consequence of the recent death of 
his brother, who had corrected the press to page 
288 of the third volume, and arranged the sequel, 


without being permitted by Providence to see the 


end of his exhaustive toils and exertions. An in- 
teresting folio of charts and views accompany the 
text; and the copy we have referred to is not 
made less attractive by having the autograph “ Jos. 
Banks,” another of the famed companions of Cook, 
inscribed on the fly-leaf. 

As we have now ascertained that no navigable 
communication exists between the North Pacific 
and North Atlantic Oceans, (whatever may soon be 
engineered by the short route of Panama,) Captain 
Vancouver was for a season chiefly engaged on his 
mission to Nootka Sound, and about Otaheite and 
the adjacent isles, making elaborate boat soundings, 
laying down charts, and, now and then, encounter- 
ing the hostilities of the natives. Bows and arrows, 
and spears sixteen feet long pointed with iron, were 
not to be despised in the hands of these ferocious 
hordes, even by the wielders of fire-arms ; and, if it 
came to close combat, every warrior had an iron 
dagger in a sheath, suspended from his neck, and 
looked as terrible as he could in his war clothes of 
strong hides, not unlike our modern cuirassiers, 
and painted up to the pitch of the appalling! And 
then the ladies among some of the tribes, with a 
slit below and parallel to the under lip, and capable 
of being ornamented with a wooden platter, fully 
three inches in circumference, and producing any- 
thing but a graceful appearance, were hardly less 
imposing. We remember a party of these Indians 
exhibited in Bond Street some thirty years ago. 
The male was stout and active: the female, an 
acknowledged belle and beauty, hideous, with two 


VANCOUVER THE VOYAGER. 


mouths when she took the platter out, and more 
frightful when, with it in, she offered her lips for 
a salute after the English fashion. She was algo 
vain of six or eight cicatrices upon her bronzed 
person, above the knees, which were testimonials of 
so many gashes made in honour of conquests she 
had achieved among the heroes of her tribe. 

Having disposed of the matters referred to, Cap. 
tain Vancouver addressed himself to the discovery 
and accurate survey of the coast between California 
and the Russian settlements, but principally be- 
tween the forty-seventh and fifty-second or fifty. 
third degrees of north latitude, where lies the island 
which now bears his name, though originally con- 
joined to that of Quadra. About this island, be- 
tween it and the main land, New Albion, and on 
the main land itself, his greatest pains were be- 
stowed; and from Queen Charlotte’s Sound at the 
northern extremity, to the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
at the south, he opened and determined a new 
region of geographical information, little dreaming 
of the Pactolus river, Fraser, which flowed into the 
middle of his course. At this time the aforesaid 
straits are spoken of and mapped as “the supposed;” 
for there is no reason to believe that ever De Fuca 
passed them and found an inland sea, any more 
than Mr. Robert Gray, of the Boston ship “ Wash- 
ington,” rumoured to have accomplished the same 
exploit, but who, being met with and consulted 
by Vancouver in April, 1792, stated that he had 
entered the supposed straits, and found a pas- 
sage five leagues wide, and had been told by the 
natives that the opening extended a considerable 
distance northward, which was all he knew of an 
inland sea. 

On the last day of the same month, our gallant ex- 
pedition made the latitude 48° 19’, penetrated these 
unknown straits, and proceeded to the exploration of 
the interior waters, islands, and continent, down Ad- 
miralty Inlet sixty or eighty miles southwards, and 
up the Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte’s Sound 
again into the broad Pacific, having thus circumna- 
vigated Vancouver Island. Our countrymen, of 
course, took formal possession of all they saw; butas 
future treaties reoulated these matters, we need not 
dwell on them here. As a portion of New Albion 
has become part of the United States, and Posses- 
sion Sound is no longer an English possession, it 
is the simple fact that certain names have lapsed 
into desuetude. Even Whidbey’s Island, between 
the disputed Juan and the continent, is coloured 
with the American green, and washed by Var 
couver’s Straits; while Puget’s Sound, and other 
nominals from officers who traced them in the 
boats below latitude 48°, are all incorporated with 
the States. 

As a diversion from these details, we may 
throw a glance at the natives, whom the keen 
competition in trading for furs brought into con- 
tact with Russians, Spaniards, Americans, and 
British visitors. One of the most inexplicable 
things that struck the voyagers, was the erection 
of poles, some of them a hundred feet high, and 
surmounted by horns, but the use of which could 





not be made out. Several of the tribes were very 
| different from the Indians of Nootka Sound. All 
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slong the mainland the coast was desolate, and 
the name of Desolation Sound was appropriately 
wiyen to a scene of extraordinary ruggedness and 
wintry rigour. Here a boating party ransacked 
one of the deserted villages, lately inhabited by 
some three hundred persons, from whose rags and 
filth they did not escape unscathed. On the con- 
trary, they were so furiously infested by legions of 
fleas that they were glad to rush into the sea to 
escape from their tormentors; and this was hardly 
a sufficient refuge from the hungry vermin. It is 
curious enough, in the way of coincidence, that a 
very similar visitation occurred, only a few months 
ago, to our Sappers and Miners employed on the 
commission to mark the boundary line, (the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude,) in conjunction with the 
American government. In this case, however, the 
assailants were not fleas, but musquitoes ; and our 
informant describes them as myriads upon myriads, 
darkening the wood through which our men had to 
pass, and literally covering them with stings on 
every part of their persons, and which penetrated 
through every impediment. So fierce and insuffer- 
able was the onslaught, that they were compelled to 
fly from the enemy, and, like the Vaucouverists of 
old, seek safety by plunging up to their chins in 
the water. Even with this resource, their defence 
was incomplete, and they were obliged to boil their 
clothes before they could get rid of the annoying and 
dangerous insects. Unless improved culture miti- 
gates this scourge, there will be an obstacle to 
overcome, during a few months of the best season, 
which was not contemplated when the expedition 
was sent out. But to return to our voyagers of 
last century. 

While the island was populous and friendly to 
traffic, the opposite shore (as we have noticed) dis- 
played throughout the utmost signs of ravage and 
misery. Skulls and skeletons were lying about in 
every direction. Some corpses were half burnt, 
some were thrust into holes, and some were stts- 
pended in canoes or baskets upon trees. War or 
desertion had depopulated the coast; and it was 
only at considerable distances that tribes were found 
to vary the monotony of wretchedness. At one 
place our sailors were enjoying a pic-nic entertain- 
ment, of which, fortunately for that feast, venison 
pasty formed a substantial dish. The Indians, as 
usual, watched the feed, and got a share occasion- 
ally, to encourage their good dispositions. But 
the venison was no treat for them: they could 
scarcely be induced to taste it; and when they did 
put a morsel between their lips, they instantly spat 
it out again, with every symptom of unutterable 
disgust and loathing. 'They fancied it was human 
flesh ; and they were not cannibals, like the white 
men ! Luckily, the head and haunch of a deer was 
at hand in the boat, and when they were shown, 
and the party convinced of the lawful nature of the 
meat, they set to work with a will, and relished the 
steaks like so many aldermen. 

But other intercourse was neither so innocuous 
nor ended so well. The “ Daedalus” arrived with 
stores, and with the news that Mr. Gooch the astro- 
homer had been barbarously murdered at Woahoo, 
which deed Captain Vancouver had to avenge by 
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convicting three of the assassins and delivering 
them over to their own chief for execution. The 
latter conveyed them from the ship, cruelly strapped 
down in canoes, and deliberately blew out their 
brains in succession with a pistol, the fellows seem- 
ing to care very little about the process. 

It was on the 12th of August, (Grouse day,) 1793, 
that our countrymen were exposed to the most 
desperate attack from these cunning and blood- 
thirsty savages. A launch and a-yawl were near 
the shore, though apart from each other, with four 
canoes full of natives, singing and apparently peace- 
ably inclined; when another small canoe came up, 
and its two mariners approached without hesita- 
tion, in good humour, accepting presents, and all 
seeming inoffensive and friendly. But this was a 
ruse to put the crews off their guard, which was 
only unsuccessful in consequence of its being ob- 
served that the savages were armed, and therefore 
not to be trusted. ‘They soon surrounded Lieu- 
tenant Puget in the yawl, and became exceedingly 
clamorous, at the same time hallooing on other 
large canoes from the beech to join them. This 
was succeeded by thieving, and the violent scizure 
of whatever they could lay their hands upon. The 
yawl was ordered to push from the shore, but the 
assailants hung on the quarters, caught hold of the 
oars, and screamed out, “ Winnee Watter,” (what- 
ever that might mean). 

At length, a large canoe arrived, under the com- 
mand of a furious old woman with a huge lip 
ornament, who laid her vessel across the bow of 
the English boat, and, pulling up the lead line, like 
a regular old Salt, lashed the two together. This 
was the signal for action. A young chief in an- 
other canoe put on a mask resembling a wolf's face 
compounded with a human countenance, and pre- 
pared for battle; a third stole a musket; and the 
situation was imminently critical. A parley was 
attempted, but fifty daggers were drawn, and spears 
brandished to reject the overture. Yet a brief lull 
ensued, and the launch was working up to the 
rescue, the aged fury vociferously continuing to 
urge on the assailants. An old man also con- 
spicuously exerted himself, and, with his comrades, 
began to plunder the boat. There was no farther 
time for temporizing; the launch had got within 
pistol shot, and the word was given to “Fire!” In- 
stantaneous was the dispersion, as of wild ducks on 
a lake. Those in the small canoes leaped overboard 
and swam for their lives. ‘Those in the larger 
craft, by a clever manoeuvre, rushed all to one side, 
and so tilted up the other as a shield to protect 
them, and thus paddled off, crabwise, as fast as 
they could to the shore. Two of our men were 
badly wounded, and some fire-arms and cartridge 
boxes abstracted ; and when the savages reached 
the shore, they climbed the rocks and threw large 
stones, thirty or forty yards, against the boats, 
but without effect. 

These and all other adventures, privations, and 
dangers passed, one hundred and thirty-nine of our 
brave fellows (one missing) arrived safe at home 
in 1795, and the history of their toils was published 
in 1798, within a few months after the death of 
their intrepid commander. The narrative has 
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lately revived in interest, since it relates to the 
earliest discovery of those territories, touching 
which the new American world has set up such 
arrogant pretensions ; and at last, by a sort of fili- 
bustering invasion, causelessly brought on an irri- 
tating issue to a question which justice and good 
sense would have left to be calmly settled by the 
simplest appeal to facts and honesty; and which 
had, indeed, been placed on that footing five years 
ago, by a reference to commissioners, who have not 
as yet completed their investigation, and made 
their report or award. The aggression of General 
Harney is therefore as uncalled-for as it is out- 
rageous, and the United States government have 
found it necessary to repudiate it. In the year 
1846, the exploring American General, Fremont, 
constructed a map, in which the Island of San Juan 
(only about six miles from Vancouver's Island, with 
a deep channel between, and nearly thirty from 
the American continent) was allowed to be British. 
It has since been held by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany from the Crown; but the gold discoveries on 
the Fraser River seem to have awakened an ambi- 
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tious and covetous desire for annexation, which i: 
may be difficult to appease without war. Vancon. 
ver Island is not mentioned in McCulloch’s great 
geographical dictionary (ed. 1842); and here is the 
little satellite among the archipelago on its south. 
east corner, about which Vancouver boated ang 
paddled sixty-seven years ago, raised into an im. 
portance that may set the world in flames. And 
why? It is the present key to the navigation y) 
De Fuca Strait to the mouth of the Fraser river, 
and the future key to farther encroachments which 
threaten all British Columbia. Yet, in fair dealings 
and honour, nothing could be more readily and satis. 
factorily adjusted, by the commonest application of 
science, than the line which it is agreed shall settle 
the joint occupancy, and divide the claims of the 
two countries. The line, on leaving the continental 
land, “ shall be continued westward, along the 49th 
parallel of north latitude, to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from Vancouver's 
Island, and thence southerly, through the siddle of 





the said channel and of Fuca’s Strait to the Pacific 
| Ocean.” So runs the clause of the Ashburton treaty, 
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| While writing this paper, the gratifying in 
| telligence reaches Europe that General Scott has 
arrived on the scene of dispute, as diplomatic 
| negociator on the part of the United States. He 
| has been instructed to disavow the seizure of the 
Island of San Juan, as a formal appropriation, and 
to declare that it shall remain neutral territory 
until the claims of the two nations have been dis: 
cussed and decided. The presence of a man like 
General Scott will tend to soothe the irritation. 
and to give new hope of the matter being settle! 
in a spirit of friendly adjustment and mutum 
respect. 








